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Record of Robert Land, U. E. L. 


BY JOHN H. LAND. 


When the Colonies rebelled against England in 1775, Robert 
Land owned a farm at Cochecton, in N. Y., on the banks of the 
Delaware River. He was a wood-turner by trade and had come 
with his bother William from-England some 25 or 30 years be- 
fore to the new world to make his fortune; had succeeded to 
some extent; had married Phoebe Scott (an aunt of Genl. W. 
Scott), and had settled down on the farm a contented subject of 
the King. On the breaking out of the war, he took, of course, the 
Loyalist side, and volunteered his services, but there is no record 
of the corps he was attached to. His family at that time con- 
sisted of his wife, five boys, John, Abel, William, Ephriam and 
Robert, the oldest 19, the youngest 8, and two girls, Kate and 
Phoebe, the former about 16, the latter about 4. As soon as he 
declared himself and took service, the rebels began to persecute 
the family. John was seized and imprisoned, the farm was raided 
from time to time, and he was a marked man. 


He seems to have had an intimate knowledge of the country, 
as he was most of the time employed in carrying despatches and 
gathering information for the Loyalists. The feeling against 
him and other loyal subjects grew more and more bitter until it 
seems to have been determined to rid the country of them en- 
tirely, root and branch, old and young, for a raid was planned 
by a band of ‘‘Indians’’ (rebels disguised as such ; there were 
some Indians among them) on this particular settlement in the 
early fall of 1778. Land’s family were to be killed, and the house 
and buildings of a neighbor across the river, named Kane, were 
to be burned and all the crops destroyed. The band by some 
means misunderstood their instructions, for Kate Land was 
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awakened by feeling the point of a spear drawn across her foot. 
Supposing it to be a friendly Indian fond of practical jokes, she 
pettishly remarked, ‘‘Go away, Capt. Jack.’’ A strange voice 
answered, ‘‘Me no Capt. Jack, get up quick, go to white man’s 
house over river, he want you.’’ Hastily dressing herself she 
paddled across in her canoe, and on entering Kane’s door stumbl- 
ed over his body. <A brief inspection showed her that the family 
had been brutally murdered. Re-crossing, the same voice warned 
her, as she stepped'from the canoe, ‘‘House burn, get children 
out:’’ Rushing in, she speedily wakened her mother and the 
children, hurriedly dressed them and led the way out, and hiding 
in a corn field they watched their home burn to ashes, and then 
made their way to New York city, told their story and placed 
themeslves under the protection of the British troops. Robert 
Land, about this time, was brought by his duties into the neighbor- 
hood and took the risk of a stealthy visit to his family, but find- 
ing only smoking ashes, and knowing the hatred of the rebels 
for him and his, supposed all he loved had perished in the flames. 
Heartsick, he made up his mind to leave the country, and ar- 
ranged that a Quaker friend named Morden, who had been to the 
Niagara River, should guide him there. An appointment was made 
which by some means got to the knowledge of the rebels, and 
just as the friends were about to start they noticed a posse 
sneaking up on them. Land at once started off and urged Mor- 
den to follow, but the latter refused till he knew what they want- 
ed. He was a Quaker, he said, had never taken up arms nor 
done any harm and they would do him none. The rebels on find- 
ing themselves discovered, rushed forward, two seized Morden 
while the rest followed Land, but he had too good a start, and 
dispairing of overtaking him fired after him just as he reached 
the edge of wood thick with underbrush, and had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing him fall; however, when they got there he was ° 
missing, leaving a trail of blood which they followed for some 
distance and then lost in the darkness. The bullet had struck 
the centre of his knapsack with sufficient force to penetrate 
through it and his clothing to the skin, knocking him down. In 
falling his hand was cut on a sharp stone and bled profusely, 
leaving the trail they followed. He crawled among the bushes 
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and then sprang up, ran for his hfe and escaped, making his 
way, principally by night, northwestward till he reached Niagara. 
The rebels returned to their captive and in spite of his protesta- 
tions and appeals, hanged him on the spot. 


Land appled for and received the U. E. grant of 200 acres 
at the Falls of Niagara. The town of Niagara Falls South covers 
the place now; the historic Lundy’s Lane was its northern 
boundary. Here for. two years he lived, solitary and morose. I 
have often thought that his object in selecting this place was 
that he might have an opportunity to revenge himself on those 
who had wrecked his life and happiness. The solemn dirge of 
the great falls was, however, more than he could bear, so he ex- 
changed his lot for 200 acres over which part of the city of Ham- 
ilton now extends, and building himself a shack within a stone’s 
throw of where this is written by his great-great-gandson, sup- 
ported himself by trapping and hunting, the only white man for 
many miles. 


The family remained in New York until the army evacuated 
it, and with many more refugees were taken to New Brunswick, 
where they remained seven years. Robert, the youngest son, 
seems to have been the leading spirit, and was not satisfied with 
the prospects there, insisted that there must be a better country 
than that, and finally persuaded his mother to try Canada. They 
returned to New York and from there came to Niagara, stopping 
at the old home on the way, which John had been allowed to 
keep, he proving that he had been in prison during the war and 
had never taken up arms. He tried in every possible way to get 
them to stay with him, offering to give them the farm and all his 
improvements, but Robert was obdurate. ‘‘ We have left a better 
country than this,’’ he said, ‘‘and we are going to Canada.’’ 
John accompanied them for several days on the journey, still 
trying to persuade them to return. Finding it useless he at last 
sorrowfully bade them ‘‘good-by”’ and went home, while they 
tramped their weary way to liberty. All this time they supposed 
the father was dead. The news of the hanging of Morden and 
shooting of his companion had reached them in New York, and 
had been confirmed by John when they returned to the old home. 
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They reached Niagara at last and Robert and his brothers sup- 
ported the family by working for settlers, shooting and trapping 
for nearly two years, when one day they learned from a trader 
that a white man had settled at the ‘‘Head of the Lake’’ whose 
name was Land, and they at once started on the 40 mile tramp to 
see who he was. They found the husband and father they had 
mourned as dead, and he, the wife and children he had sorrowed 
for all these years. The reunited family, with glad and thankful 
hearts, set to work on the beautiful prairie-like farm and were 
soon beyond the reach of want. Claims were put in for land for 
the children, and the family at one time had nearly 1,000 acres 
in a block, the farms all joining. The encroachments of the city 
has swallowed it all up, however. | 

Abel, the elder son, had a lot east of Wellington street, north 
of Barton, and besides farming, built a wharf and carried on a 
forwarding business, in a necessarily small way, as the only craft 
available were batteaux. There was no canal through the Beach 
in those days. His son Abel had the north part of the lot east 
of Wentworth street, the site of his homestead being now oceupied 
by the Oliver Plow Works. gS 

Ephraim, the second son, had the lot west of Wentworth 
street, south of Main, the Stinson street school now covering the 
site of his home. When the war of 1812 broke out, and the 
enemy were at Stoney Creek, he buried the jewels of the Barton 
Lodge under an apple tree. . 

William, the third son, being of an adventurous nature, 
settled in the wilderness of Oxford County. 

Robert, the youngest son, kept with his father and mother, 
occupying land extending from Wellington to Wentworth and 
Main to Barton: also from Barton to the Bay east of Emerald. 

They all took part in the war and had commissions in the 
militia of those days, and left their mark, more or less decided, 
on the community. 

Of the daughters, Phoebe married Robert Lucas, and settled 
in Halton County, near Bronte, where her descendants still live. 
Kate married George Hughson and settled in Binbrook Town- 
ship. 


~ 
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listory of the Jolley Famuully. 


———————— 


The ‘‘Jolley’? family is well and familiarly known to the 
citizens of Hamilton, the founders of the ‘‘Jolley’’ family having 
located in the then village of Hamilton as far back as 1835. 


Mr. James Jolley was born in Argyleshire, Scotland, in Jan- 
uary, 1813. Coming to Canada as a young man he located first 
in Montreal. After spending twelve years there, he journeyed 
on to Hamilton, where he lived the remainder of his life, dying 
in his eightieth year. 


Mr. James Jolley established the wholesale saddlery business 
which bears his name (James Jolley & Sons), on John street south, 
and it is said that his harness was among the leading and best 
manufactured in the Province of Ontario. Mr. James Jolley was 
a loyal citizen of Hamilton; besides being an alderman, he was 
the promoter for the construction of the mountain free toll 
road perpetuating his name, ‘Jolley Cut,’’ which was built 
principally from Mr. Jolley’s large contribution of money and 
donation of property. Mr. James Jolley was a member of the 
Church of the Ascension from the time of the building of that 


ehureh. 


Mrs. James’ Jolley is the daughter of the late Professor 
John Burgess. Having been born in Exeter, England, she came 
to Canada at the age of seven in a sailing vessel, being on the 
ocean seven weeks, arriving at the then village of Hamilton by 
conveyances of horses and waggons. Mrs. James Jolley is still 
living at the advanced age Of eighty-eight. Throughout her 
lifetime she has been a loyal and staunch subject of the British 
Empire, having lived during the reigns of four English sov- 
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ereigns, always being an ardent member of the Church of Eng- 
land. Mrs. Jolley is the mother of four sons, John, Harry, 
William and Charles, and three daughters, Fanny, Sophia and 
Emma. One of the sons, the Honorable John L. Jolley, was a 
member of the United States House of Congress and. Senator 
for the State of South Dakota. Mrs. Jolley is the head of a 
family of some fifty grandchildren and ten great-grandchildren. 


The old Jolley homestead still stands on the mountain at 
the head of the ‘‘Jolley Cut,’’ and the descendants of this old 
established pioneer family are actively engaged in the religious, 
social, poiltical and commercial welfare, development and pro- 
gress of the great British Empire. 
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The First Agricultural Society 


WITHIN THE LIMITS OF WENTWORTH—1806. 
By H. H. ROBERTSON. 


One of the first steps of Lieutenant-Governor Simcoe on 
assuming office in Upper Canada was to encourage agricul- 
ture by the formation of an Agricultural Society at Niagara, 
and although no parliamentary aid was voted to such societies 
until the year 18380, prior to that year ‘‘patriotic persons,’’ 
to quote the first published journal of the Board of Agriculture 
of Upper Canada—organized in 1846—‘‘exerted themselves suc- 
cessfully in the object of establishing local Agricultural Socie- 
ties.’’? (Report on Fairs. Ontario—C. C. James in 1902-1903; 
Kirby’s Annals of Niagara—1l14; Canniff’s Settlement of U. C. 
080). 


As early as 1806 there was such a Society, of which the free- 
holders in the Townships now constituting the County of Went- 
worth were the members. The original By-Laws of this Society, 
neatly engrossed on stout paper by the Secretary, Titus Geer 
Simons, is in the possession of the writer. In 1806 there had been 
no survey of Hamilton. No settlement on Burlington Bay had 
received that name, and Wentworth was yet unknown. The 
Society of 1806 called itself ‘‘The Burlington Board of Agricul- 
ture.’’? and that Burlington was the name by which the small 
settlement at the end, as well as the south of Burlington Bay was 
known in 1806 is attested by a map drawn as late as 1816 by 
Lieut. Francis Hall, 14th Light Dragoons and published in Cruick- 
shank’s Documentary History (1812, p.1). That Hamilton was 
the name given in 1813 is true, but Lieut. Hall’s testimony is 
evidence of the name before that date. The name Burlington 
seems to have been used in the early days, interchangeably, 
though not so frequently, as Head of the Lake. 
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The village of Wellington Square adopted the name Burling- 
ton at a time when Hamilton had grown to the dimensions of a 
city, and later still the always ambitious city, in characteristic 
enterprise, sought parliamentary sanction to rename the historic 
Bay with its Beach—made famous as the theatre of the military 
operations of 1812-14, and referred to in every despatch as Burl- 
ington—Hamilton Bay and Hamilton Beach, after its younger but 
now more important self. Such a step, having as a consequence, 
confusion in the identity of historie ground, must earn our pro- 
test alike for its consequences and the motive which prompted it. 


ee 
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Memoir of Clememt Lucas 


BY HIS GRANDDAUGHTER, ELIZA C. LUCAS MATTHEWMAN. 


| 


The subject of this sketch was born in Dublin, Ireland, in 
the year 1764. When nine years of age he with his parents em- 
migrated to this Continent. After living some time in the City of 
New York, they moved to New Brunswick, Canada, with other 
U. E. Loyalists, preferring British rule to Republicanism. 


After twenty-five years spent in New Brunswick as a ship 
carpenter, he with his wife, whose maiden name was Phoebe 
Land (a near relative to Robert Land, who was the first white 
settler in Hamilton, Ontario) and their eight children came in 
1807 and settled on a farm on the shore of Lake Ontario, three 
miles east of Wellington Square, now the town of Burlington. 


At that early date no steamship or railroads were known, and 
our forefathers had to bear with the privations of long, tedious 
weeks on sailing vessels and endure the hardships of a new coun- 
try. 

With hardy hands they felled the trees and built a log house 
with a big fire-place in which they could roll a back-log and 
some sticks in front, which would light the room with its blaze 
and bake the bread in the bake kettles on the coals. 


The children, Thomas, Stephen, Robert, John, Clement, Wil- 
liam, Mary and Rebecea, all grew to be strong men and women. 


Five years after settling here the War of 1812 broke out, 
and grandfather and his grown up sons were ealled to take up 
arms in defense of Canada. 
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Clement Lucas could trace his geneology back through five 
generations. Originally the family resided in England, its mem- 
bers being staunch adherents of the established church. 


The following incident is preserved relating to the great- 
great-great grandfather: Some robbers prowling through where 
he resided saw a light in his house; one climbed on the shoulders 
of another and peeped through an opening at the top of the shut- 
ter and found that the whole family were on their knees in pray- 
er. Getting down, the robber said, ‘‘Boys, if we were all as well 
employed as old John Lueas it would be a great deal better for 
us.’’ The robber was hanged a short time after for the crime, and 
made the above confession from the seaffold. 


Clement Lucas was a good man; he was devoted to the cause 
of the Methodist Church, of which he was a member for forty 
years. 


He came to live with us after my father built this house, the 
same year I was born. I have lived here all my life and can re- 
member when grandfather sat by the fire, with his cane tapping 
on the hearth. 


I often sat on the arm of his chair when I was about seven 
vears old, and he was then ninety years old; he lived to be ninety- 
one years and seven months. He grew feeble and could not con- 
verse on the topics of the day, but if anyone spoke of Jesus his 
soul was stirred, and tears would roll down ‘his wayworn cheeks, 
and the faltering tongue would move in accents of love to God. 
He would exhort young men to seek first the Kingdom of God 
and his righteousness. 


Thus lived and died this truly Christian patriarch, and was 
buried in the VanNorman Cemetery, Middle Road (now Apple- 
by). On his tombstone are these words, ‘‘Mark the perfect man, 
and behold the upright, for the end of that man is peace.’’ His 
children’s children rise up and eall him blessed. 
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Menmonrs of Jolam Lucas 


BY HIS DAUGHTER, ELIZA C. LUCAS MATTHEWMAN. 


John Lueas, my father, was the fourth son of Clement and 
Phoebe Lueas, and was born May 4th, 1800, on St. John’s River, 
now New Brunswick. In 1807 the family removed from New 
Brunswick and settled ona farm, Lot 11, Lake Shore. 


During the War of 1812, when my father was just twelve 
years old, grandfather and his older boys had to shoulder their 
muskets and leave their homes to defend this country. 


The mother having died and the older sister married, the 
eare of the house was left to Rebecca, who was two years older. 
than my father. 


Once, while grandfather was away, a fine deer was chased by 
dogs and swam out in the lake. John took the gun and shot it, 
but being only twelve years old, he had to get Rebecca to help 
him get it to shore in the boat and had skinned it when grand- 
father arrived home. 


Once when grandfather was gone to church on Sunday some 
British soldiers came ashore and stole the hides out of a tanning 
vat. The children, John and Rebecca, had been told to stay at 
the house, but the butternut trees were not far away, and they 
were tempted to close the door and run to pick the nuts up. They 
were not long away, but on reaching the house they saw some 
soldiers waiting around. John stepped up and inquired what 
they wanted, and was told that they would like some bread and 
milk. Rebecca soon supplied their wants, and they praised the 
children for their kindness and went away. 
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John soon discovered that his father’s leather was stolen 
from the vat; he followed the men down to the shore and asked 
if they had taken the leather, but they said, ‘‘Why, my boy, the 
King provides us with leather; we don’t need your leather.’’ 


Fearlessly he jumped into the boat while the men were sit- 
_ ting on the shore nearby, and hauled out the leather which was 
covered up with cabbage stolen from a neighbor’s garden. 


John carried the hides up on the bank and waited until they 
pushed the boat out from shore, then fired stones at them saying, 
‘“Show me your shoemaker that was going to make up this leath- 
_ er,’’ and then he would send another stone into the boat. They 
swore that they would come ashore and tan his hide, but he was 
too smart for them. When grandfather heard of it he reported 
to the officials and they came and apologized. 


When father was sixteen years of age he stood six feet and 
was straight and beautiful, and afterwards measured six feet two 
inches in his stockings. 


At twenty-three years of age he married my mother, Eliza- 
beth Young, whose parents, being German, had removed from 
New Jersey State and settled on the next farm to the Lueas 
family. 


After father’s marriage he rented: a farm near Grimsby. The 
following year he bought this farm where I naw live in Nelson 
Township, on the Trafalgar Line. 


With resolution and strength given them for the task, they 
worked together; father had erected a comfortable log house, 
while mother stayed at her mother’s on the Lake Shore with ‘her 
first born babe. Father made sap troughs and tapped the maples, 
and had an iron kettle hung over a fire out in a clearing; then 
when mother came in the Spring to live here she would go out 
and watch the boiling sap and lay her baby in one of the nice 
new troughs to sleep. They made quantities of molasses and 
sugar and scarcely had any other kind of sugar. | 
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Father was of a mechanical turn, and made many pieces of 
furniture for their house, and often whittled hickory brooms by 
the light of the fire-place in the evening. The second year, when 
he had to cut down more trees, mother had to take her baby out 
from the danger of a tree falling on the house. 


The neighbors were few. Isaac VanNorman had settled about 
twelve years previously. He had a saw mill running by water 
power where the neighbors could bring their logs and saw them | 
for barns and houses. 


The first religious service was held in VanNorman’s house. 
I have heard my father tell how the minister would come on horse- 
back once a month after a tiresome journey around the country 
and eall at VanNorman’s on ‘a week day in harvest time. Mrs. 
VanNorman would blow the horn and eall the men to lay down 
their tools and come into the preaching. Once when the minister 
was preaching the saw mill started up with its clank, clank, very 
much to the annoyance of all. The minister stopped and re- 
quested that some one would kindly ask that man to stop sawing 
until. he was through preaching. So Mr. VanNorman went out 
to the mill and asked him to shut down the mill for a few minutes. 
‘Ves. yes,’’ he said, ‘‘I will when I get this log off.’’ Poor old 
‘Mac, he did not care for religious services ; liquor was his ruin. 


My parents raised a large family, eight boys, George, John, 
William, Robert, Daniel, David, Albert and Charles, and three 
daughters, Mary, who died at the age of two and a half years, 
Lucey and I, Eliza, the youngest of eleven. 


My father and brothers helped to build the brick house in 
which I now reside. 


I was born in the old house while the new one was in course 
of erection, and they moved into the new one the same winter. I 
have lived here all my life. I stayed with father after mother’s 
death. My sister married and all my brothers went away; then 
when I was married to Mr. Matthewman we bought this farm and 
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kept father the rest of his life. He lived ten years after mother’s 
death, and was contented and comfortable; had his horse and 
buggy and could go when he wished. 


One summer he took a trip to Wheeling, West Virginia, and 
visited my brother Charles for a month and enjoyed going about 
very much. He was usually healthy and stood very erect until 
a few months before his death, when he took a cold on his lungs 
which brought down the tall, straight form. He lingered until 
hot weather, then weakened, and one day he told us he was going 
home to be with mother. He died Aug. 17, 1875. 


My parents were converted under the preachings of such men 
as the Ryersons and other grand men who had hard struggling 
to get to their appointments on horseback through mud, creeks 
and forests. 


Father and mother united with the Methodist Church here 
at Appleby (then the Middle Road Appointment) about the year 
1829, and took the Christian Guardian the first year it was print- 
ed, and it has been a welcome paper in this home every year since. 


Father built a school house on the corner of his farm and 
with other neighbors helped to organize the first Sunday Sehool 
in this neighborhood. : 


Several of my brothers and my sister and I became teachers 
in the Sunday School, and as we grew up our parents instructed 
us by precept and example to fear God and to love righteousness. 


The Bible was read to us daily by my father, and family 
prayer was never forgotten. I have tried to remember some of 
the stories told by my father when we were childen. We loved 
to hear them because they were real ones. He often told us about 
shooting a bear that had dragged a good sized hog out of the pen. 
Father ran and called a neighbor and they pursued and shot it. 


Another time they killed an old bear with some cubs; the 
men caught them, but they were lively little fellows to hold. 
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Father had a tame cub when he was a boy. The pet eub woula 
be lying in the crotch of a tree about twenty feet or more up; the 
boys would get a distance away, then eall, ‘‘Cuff, cuff,’’ when 
he would fold his arms about his head and let himself drop to 
the ground, and then bite their heels until they stopped running. 


Mother told me about a pet deer which father caught when 
it was quite young; she fed it milk and tamed it so it would 
come to the door when it was hungry. One day she had stirred 
batter for buckwheat cakes and set it to rise on the hearth. 
When the fawn found the door a little open he walked in snuffing 
about and put his nose to the bottom of the crock of batter, but 
finding it was not milk, gave a snort and the batter went all over 
the nice scoured floor. 


The fawn grew to be a fine deer; one day a neighbor came 
to talk with father, leaving his dog outside the door; presently 
there was a thump and howl at the door, startling the men in the 
kitchen, and on opening the door they found the deer sitting on 
his haunches beating the dog unmerecifully with his front feet. 
The deer disappeared in the Spring and returned to its mate. 


Father supported the Government in the trouble of 1837 and 
was some time afterwards appointed captain of the Nelson militia. 
He annually called out his men on the fourth of June, King 
George’s birthday, and afterwards on Queen Victoria’s birthday, 
the twenty-fourth of May. 


Once when I was only a baby he came stepping out in his 
suit of blue with red sash and sword. I was afraid of him and 
ran to mother for protection, not old enough to realize that he 
was my protector and would fight to the bitter end for home and 

country. 


It was the custom to pass a bottle of whiskey around in those 
days, and often on training days some of the men would get too 
much and would quarrel and fight. Father was a teetotaler and 
had formed a resolution to not touch liquor long before there was 
a temperance society in this place. 
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At a raising or logging bee the host would almost take offense 
if every man did not take some liquor, but father would politely 
refuse. 


At one time a drunken old fellow was getting too much, and 
father hit on the plan to waste the whiskey without making him 
angry, so he said, ‘‘Pass the bottle to me.’’ But the other said, 
‘Oh, you don’t drink.’’ Father said, ‘‘ Never mind, I have work- 
ed as hard as you and have a right to my share.’’ So father 
poured out some on his leather boot and rubbed it in, and kept 
pouring and rubbing in while the men looked on with surprise ; 
put father said good naturedly that his boots had gotten hard 
and hurt him and that would soften them, so by a little tact he 
got the old fellow home to his family. 


Father was brave, true and honorable; he hated meanness, 
and was stern and cross sometimes if things did not go right, so 
much so that we were afraid to offend him; but he never used 
bad language, nor allowed it to be used by his hired men. He 
was most tenderhearted when anyone needed help, and it was 
known everywhere that my parents never sent a poor beggar 
hungry from their door. 


The Indian squaw would come with her little pappoose strap- 
ped on her back, and mother would coo to the baby and make the 
poor squaw smile. Mother would cut the crust off the loaf, cut 
a hole in it and put in a piece of butter and wrap it up for the 
squaw to carry with her. 


Mother spun yarn from the sheep wool and colored it in 
different shades and got it woven into lovely plaids, and had flan- 
nel dresses made which were very pretty, durable and very be- 
coming. She always looked sweet in her white cap, as it was then 
the custom to wear every day. 


I remember the old warming pan; when our beds were cold 
at night mother would put a shovelful of hot coals in the pan, 
which had a long wooden handle, then carry it up and iron be- 
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tween the blankets of the bed, then our prayers were quickly said 
and we jumped into bed and slept the sleep of the innocent. 


Our evening meal often was corn porridge, and mother knew 
how to make it digestible, cooking it until it was done; we also 
liked it for breakfast. Salt yeast bread that mother Wade lingers 
in my memory, baked in the brick oven in the yard. Mother’s 
fried cake and mince pie and buckwheat pancakes were always 
praised by the visitors. 


Father had bees and honey was plentiful. Good big pieces 
of white honeycomb would be laid on a platter for everybody to 
have all they wanted. 


We were all fond of sassafras; the roots were washed clean, 
cut up and stewed in the coffeepot, then we drank it like coffee. 


Mother was a splendid nurse; we needed no other when we 
were sick. Often she was awakened in the middle of the night 
by a rap at the door; a neighbor had a sick wife and child, and 
she always went if it was possible, and for years she kept it up 
until her health gave out. 


She was called Aunt Lizzie Lueas by all the neighbors and 
was loved by all. 


Mother was a sweet singer and often gathered us around her 
on summer evenings. We had learned to sing by note without 
the use of musical instruments, so we often had a choir of our 
own, as my brothers had good bass voices, and when the neighbors 
came in to help we had quite a concert. Those were happy days. 


““Where is now the merry party 
I remember long ago? 

Laughing round the Christmas fire, 
Sporting in its ruddy glow. 

Or in summer’s pleasant evenings, 
In the meadows on the hay? 

They have all dispersed and wandered 
Far away, far away. 

Some have gone from us forever, 
Longer here they might not stay; 

They have reached a fairer region 
Far away, far away.’’ 
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Memoir of Rev. Daniel VanNorman 
Lucas 


BY HIS SISTER, ELIZA C. LUCAS MATTHEWMAN 


—__—_ 
———— 
— 


The subject of this memoir was the son of John and Elizabeth 
Lucas, and was born July 12th, 1834, and died June 10th, 1911. 


He was the fifth son, the older boys being farmers; but 
Daniel, preferring books, obtained a fair education at the public 
school. He afterwards entered Victoria College, where he dis- 
tinguished himself as a close student, getting his B. A.. Subse- 
quently he received the degree of M. A. from an American Uni- 
versity. | 


Entering the ministry of the Methodist Church, he com- 
menced public life as a minister in charge at Farmersville, in the 
County of Leeds. 


Such was his success that he attracted the attention of the 
Church authorities, and was appointed to a mission at Victoria, 
Vancouver Island, B. C., about the year 1855. He met with most 
gratifying success, but on account of ill health returned to Ont- 
ario and was stationed for a few years near Brantford, Ontario, 
among the Indian tribes on the Grand River. 


His next appointment was travelling lecturer for Stanstead 
College, and he established his reputation as one of the foremost 
platform speakers in the lecture fields of the Dominion. 


These lectures had grown out of efforts to advance local 
interest, coupled with a deep sympathy for the enlightenment 
of the lower classes; the titles being suggestive of humanity in 
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the broadest sense of the term: ‘‘ British Columbia and the Indian 
Tribes,’’ ‘‘China and the Chinese,’’ ‘Abraham Lincoln and Am- 
erican Slavery.’’ All were themes worthy of the orator and phil- 
anthropist. He won the highest enconiums from the press, the 
pulpit and the people, and even from so practical a body as the 
Emigration Committee of the House of Commons, for the tact, 
eloquence, pathos and humor with which he treated his themes. 


He had charge of different churches in the city of Montreal, 
living there eight years. His three sons, Clarence, Melville and 
Wilfred, studied in the college there, and remained there while 
he and his wife toured around the world. He had been chosen, 
on account of his ability as a temperance lecturer, to go to Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand to help the cause of temperance. His 
wife, Adelia, was a daughter of Rev. Joseph Reynolds, and an 
earnest worker in every good cause, being one of the founders of 
the W. C. T. U. in Canada. In Montreal, Toronto and Grimsby 
she was honored with the presidency of missionary and temper- 
ance enterprises. While in Australia she assisted in organizing 
Ww. CG. T. U. there, and she and her husband addressed meetings 
on various phases of Christian work in all the continents of the 
world. She was called away from her bodily suffering in her 
sixtieth year, in 1905, leaving her sorrowing husband and three 
sons; the eldest, Clarence, 1s a professor of music in the eity of 
New York. 


I shall not attempt to say much more about my dear brother, 
as his books and publications are scattered all over the world. 
He travelled extensively and was known and loved by tens of 
thousands of good people, and the children especially loved Uncle 
~ Dan wherever he went. 


When I was married in this old homestead, Daniel was the 
cfficiating minister. He baptized my children, and when my 
daughters were married in this same old home, the same deat 
Uncle Dan was called on to officiate ; and then again he ba ptized 
their children. 
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He was a tower of strength, standing six feet and over, and 
for several years weighing two hundred and twenty-five pounds, 
but like the mighty oak of the forest, he had to fall. He is gone 
and we miss him. We shall never forget him. He left a grand 
testimony, and like Paul, he fought a good fight, finished his 
course and entered the rest promised to the faithful. 


So ended the life on earth of one of the third generation of 
the Lucas family in America. May many thousands be led home 
to Heaven through the preaching of Daniel V. Lucas is the earn- 
est prayer of his sister, Eliza C. Lucas Matthewman. 
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The Gleroes of Stomey Creek 


Respectfully Inscribed to the Wentworth Historical Society on the occasion of its 
Twentieth Annual Meeting, 7th June, 1909. 


Their bodies are down in the dust; 
Their souls are still living with us; 
And Wentworth will always, we trust, 
Preserve their proud memory thus. 


They saved both the cream and the erown 
Of the fairest Dominion on earth; 


And won everlasting renown 
To themselves and the land of their birth. 


No need to give names: they will glow 
Like stars on the forehead of Fame; 
And ne’er shall an enemy crow 
O’er the land which such heroes can claim. 
—Wm. Murray. 


Hamilton, 7th June, 1909. 
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An Account of the Battle ot 
Stomey Creek 


Mainly Derived from the Recollections of Pioneer Days of Abraham Corman, Esq., 
and put together by his Granddaughter, Miss Hazel A. Corman 


== 

In the early nineties of the eighteenth century this country 
was practically wild. Settlers were few and far between. They 
had no railroads, macadamized roads, electric telegraph, tele- 
phone, nor the good postal service of to-day. This was so until 
after the American War of Independence and the U. K. Loyalists 
preferred to come to Canada. Among these Loyalists was one 
Silas Hopkins and family, who endured many hardships to re- 
main true to the old flag. 

They loaded their few household goods on covered wagons, 
which served as their home during the trip to Canada from New 
Jersey. They led or drove their cattle with them. Many days 
the travelling was'‘slow and very bad, and the roads were bush- 
roads and Indian trails. Every night and morning the cows had 
to be milked, and, as a consequence, they had to stop frequently 
to churn and to make bread. This lasted for many weeks until 
they reached West Flamboro. After getting a home chopped out 
and a bright prospect in view, Mrs. Hopkins died, leaving him 
with a family of small children. Mr. Hopkins knew he couldn't 
possibly be mother and father both to his children, so he wrote 
to his dead wife’s sister, who was still living in New Jersey, ask- 
ing her to be his second wife. 

The postal facilities were not as complete then as they are 
to-day; it sometimes took days or weeks to deliver a letter 
where now it takes but a few hours. The mail was carried by 
neighbours or couriers to a more thickly settled centre where it 
was taken by stage coach. 


————— 


~ 
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The duties of the household pressed heavily upon him, and 
as no answer came he decided that she didn’t care enough bone 
it to answer or that she hadn’t gotten the letter, so he asked a 
woman whom he had met in Flamboro to accept the position of 
stepmother to his family. She readily consented and they oe 
married at the first opportunity. | | 


After the wedding Mr. Hopkins got an answer from his 
sister-in-law accepting him. The poor man was in a predicament. 
He went to his brother in agony exclaiming, ‘‘Oh! Gabriel, what 
shall I do?’’ Gabriel answered, ‘‘Silas, what can you do?”’ Silas 
had the extreme pleasure of writing to his sister-in-law explain- 
ing the situation. 

A few years passed and Canada was again plunged into war, 
and we find Silas Hopkins in the war of 1812-14. The war in 
Canada dragged along slowly, the Amerieans holding sway, but 
it was not to last for very long, although General Harrison had 
eontrol of the west and York was captured. The Battle of 
Queenston Heights (Oct. 13, 1812) was over and the men who 
were wounded in the battle were home on furlough. One of these 
was Isaac Corman. He was setting a few posts for a sluice-way 
near the road on the afternoon of June the fifth, 1813, when the 


American army under Chandler and Winder marched up the 


stone road toward Hamilton. When about a mile east of Stoney 
Creek, the leader of the advance cuard observed Corman at work. 
He approached and asked him where the Indians were camped, 
if they were on the mountain. The Americans had a great fear 
of the Indians. The officer asked several questions and to each 


Corman answered, ‘‘I don’t know.’’ Disappointed at gaining So 


little information, the officer drew his sword and held it over 
his head exclaiming, ‘‘ What in do you know?”’ Corman 
calmly replied, “‘I am in your power, but I know you are no 
gentleman, or you wouldn’t speak like that’ 


For his impudence, the officer ordered his arrest and he was 
taken to camp. Instead of going right to the Gage homestead, as 
many suppose they did, some of the American army turned north 
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on what is now known as Lake Avenue, and followed the lake 
shore to the old Lottridge homestead. Mr. Lottridge kept the 
Government House, or King’s Head Inn, which was built during 
Governor Simeoe’s regime, and was situated ‘between the lake 
and Lottridge’s Creek, or as it is now, it was immediately south 
of the filtering basin. 


The Americans took complete possession of it, dumping bar- 
rels of flour, pork and provisions into the creek. Mrs. Lottridge 
and the children took refuge in the woods; her husband was at 
that time fighting in the British ranks. 

The Americans camped near this Government House, expect- 
ing soldiers and supplies by boat. These boats had been delayed 
and the army ran short of provisions, so they had to go to the 
Gage homestead where the commissariat was. Here they camped 
for the night. | 


While camped on the beach, Corman heard the officers speak 
of Kentucky, so he remarked that he too was from Kentucky. 
Then they fell into conversation, and when the officers learned 
that he was a first cousin of General Harrison, commander of 
the forces in the west, they told him he might go home. He | 
thanked them but asked how he was to pass the picket line. They 
rashly gave him the password for the night. He suecessfully 
passed the sentries and started home. When about two miles 
from home he met his wife’s youngest brother who had come to 
hunt’him up. Mrs. Corman had grown anxious and her brother 
had volunteered to search for him. This young fellow was Wil- 
ham Green, better known as Billy Green, the Scout. He and his 
brother Levi were at their sister’s, Mrs Annie Muir, for dinner. 
She lived on top of the Grimsby Mountain. While here the boys 
heard quite a noise in the direction of Grimsby Village, and, go- 
ing to the brow of the mountain, they saw the American army 
marching westward toward Stoney Creek. They started for home 
at once, keeping the mountain top road all the way, and they ar- 
rived at Stoney Creek ahead of the Americans. They broke the 
news to the few settlers in the vicinity. There was an exeiting 
time for a few hours. The villagers and surrounding settlers 
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gathered together their few belongings to conceal them from 
the enemy. These poor creatures were nearly all U. E. Loyalists 
or descendants, and they had had a hard struggle to make a 
home for their families in the new country. 


Later in the afternoon the enemy came in view, passed the 
Corman homestead, taking Corman with them, and came to 
Stoney Creek.- They halted at the inn kept by John Brady for 
drink and food. They made further enquiries about the Indians. 

After devouring all the eatables in sight and draining the 
town pump, the order was given to advance, and the long strag- 
gling column slowly proceeded on their weary journey toward 
Burlington Heights, but when just outside the village the supply 
wagons halted at the Gage homestead for the night. The few 
eavalry and the infantry camped here after returning from the 
lake. 


In the meantime Corman had given the countersign, ‘‘ Will. 
Hen. Har.,’’ to Green, who started for home on the mountain. 
He borrowed his brother Levi’s horse, called ‘*Tip,’’ and about 
midnight he started for General Vincent’s camp by a circuitous 
route up and around the mountain, past Albion Mills and around 
the brow of the mountain to Vinecent’s camp. He told them his 
errand and urged them to make haste, but they doubted this word. 
After much questioning they were finally convinced. Harvey 
asked Green if he knew the road, and when he said ‘‘Yes, I 
know every foot of it,’’ Harvey told Green to take the lead and 
‘he rode at his side to the Battlefield at Stoney Creek. 


Many will think Corman betrayed a trust in giving the 
countersign, but when you consider the strength of the Ameri- 
cans in Canada and the seriousness of it all, it is conceded that 
he did a very noble and patriotic deed. 


After meeting Green, Corman went on home, but he had not 
gone far when five Americans overtook him and went home with 
him. It was like locking the stable door after the horse was 
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stolen. They stayed with him all night, two watching him for 
the first half of the night and the other two for the last half, the 
sergeant changing the watches. Corman slept very little, he 
saw the joke (?) too well. About four o’clock in the morning 
he asked the sergeant if he heard firing. The sergeant said it was 
the reveille of the camp. Corman buried his head in the bed to 
smother the laughter. Had the Americans ever found out what 
he had done, I would hate to think of the results. 


Billy Green led the forces down the Lewis Lane. They 
could not follow the bush road as the Americans had two can- 
nons there, facing the west. From there they saw the camp-fires 
and Green led the men in a southeasterly direction across the 
flats of the creek, up its banks and full upon the enemy. The 
greatest silence was observed throughout. 


Then followed the Battle of Stoney Creek, pretty much as it 
is described in our histories. The little old log church which 
stood just west of the battlefield was riddled with bullets. This 
church was one of the extremely few in this country. People 
eame for miles and miles to hear the Gospel here. One man 
brought his family from Flamboro to attend church. It took him 
several days to come and go. The ministers came sometimes from 
Niagara, and then travelled back again. The structure was 
pretty badly destroyed, so they put siding on it consisting of 
rough boards. This was torn down about forty years ago. Many 
of the residents of Stoney Creek remember it, the boys, now men, 
gathered the old handmade nails or picked up bullets as they fell 
out of the walls. The churehyard still remains. 


After the battle, six or eight Americans were found hiding 
under the house. Possibly this and similar cases will help to 
account for the number of Americans who were never accounted ~ 
for. In looking over the cannons captured, General Chandler 
was found hiding under one. When the British attempted to 
take him prisoner he tried to get off on the plea that he was no 
soldier. Harvey smiled and said, ‘‘I see you are no soldier.’’ It 
is thought he was hoping to escape the British, and, if possible, 
make his departure by night. 
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There have been many disputes about the spelling of the 
name of this historic hamlet, but the correct spelling is Stoney 
Creek, as a man named Mr. Stoney settled along the creek running 
near the village. It was known as Stoney’s Creek. The apos- 
trophe and s are dropped, making it Stoney Creek. It is not 
ealled Stoney Creek because of the stones of which the creek 
boasts, as many suppose. 


While the men were at war our women were not idle. They 
had to go ahead and do all the farm work. The Indians were con- 
stantly plundering the houses of the defenceless women. . Mrs. 
Yeager had tolerated these raids until she decided she would stand 
it no longer. Next time they came to her, demanding food or sup- 
plies, she picked up the huge poker lying beside the fireplace 
and mowed the Indians down from left to right. The rest backed 
out of the door fearing a similar fate and vowed vengeance on 
her. She kept on the alert and one day an Indian appeared at 

the back of the house where she was making maple sugar. The 
syrup was boiling in the kettles and she stood stirring it. Her 
first thought was that the Indians had come to wreak their ven- . 
geance, so she called out to him to bring them on, she was ready 
for them. The Indian turned and ran. When she was relating 
this story, we asked her what she would have done, and she said 
she would have thrown dippersful of the boiling syrup at them. 
She thought this was the best weapon she could have used. 


In other homes, they sprinkled gunpowder around the house 

-or built fires of pine stumps to keep the wolves from the door. If 

the children were late in bringing up the cows from the woods, 
they heard the howls of wolves lurking in the shadows. _ 


Living in this civilized country of to-day we do not half ap- 
preciate it. Listen to some old settler tell stories of the pioneer 
days of Wentworth and if you do not swell with reverence for our 
nation-builders, it is not because there is no cause foreit: Many 
of our greatest heroes live, die and are buried without recognl- 
tion. One of these is Billy Green. The fate of Canada rested 
upon his shoulders and see how well he responded. We may 
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thank him, for one, for our Canada, and yet practically no one 
knows where he is buried. How can we help being such a pros- 
perous people when we consider our ancestry, the bravest and. 
truest men and women who ever lived. 


As the situation in Canada was becoming very serious, the 
Canadians realized their position and called out all the men who 
eould hold a gun. 


One boy, Jacob Garner, was only sixteen years of age when 
called out. He and a younger brother, who had to assume the 
duties of the farm during their father’s absence in battle, were 
plowing with two yoke of oxen for the summer’s crop. While: 
still plowing Jacob was called to serve in the battle of Chippewa, 
1814. He unyoked the oxen and left the plow, chains and yokes 
in the furrow. In the fall these were found overgrown with grass. 


Many interesting incidents oceurred during his service; also 
some pretty gruesome ones. One of the troopers, a neighbour 
of Garner’s, was riding along when he was struck by a spent bul- 
let. As he fell off his horse, he cried out, ‘‘Go ahead, boys, I am 
wounded,’’ but finding that no bones were broken, he remounted 
and took his place in the ranks. After the battle several troop- 
ers examined the wound and found that the skin was not even 
broken but there was a very bad bruise. Needless to say they 
had much sport at his expense. 


During Jacob Garner’s station at Fort George (now Niag- 
ara-on-the-Lake), he was sent home fifteen miles for a supply of 
tobacco. The men had run out and one of Garner’s neighbours 
had a supply of home-grown tobacco which he offered. Before 
setting out, an officer cautioned him to be on the alert for Indians, 
as a lot of American Indians were camped on this side of the 
river. He gave him a generous drink of Jamaica rum to brace 
him up. In due time Garner returned with the tobacco, and 
when asked how he got along he said, ‘‘Fine. As long as the rum 
stayed with me I felt as if I could whip all the redskins in North 
America, but later, when I spied several Indians on the far side 
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of a clearing, | at once dropped behind the first log I found; but, 
Captain, | got back all right.”’ Probably his Jamaica rum did not 
serve its purpose very faithfully. 


The saddest of all his experience was when he was drafted 
to carry out a sentence of court-martial. One of the men had 
deserted and had been caught in the act. The penalty was death 
by court-martial. Jacob Garner was only seventeen and was 
detailed in a squad to carry out the sentence. A comrade, who 
was well advanced in years, could not bear to see this mere boy 
do such a deed. He offered to take his place and was accepted, 
but the boy had to witness it. He would never have known if he 
had shot shim, as several muskets were loaded with blank ecart- 
ridges. The deserter was dressed in white according to the orders 
at that time. His grave was dug and he was placed beside it. 
Garner said it was the most awful sight he ever saw, to see the ex- 
pression on the face of the deserter as he fell into his grave and 
to see the blood streaming down over the white robes. It was a 
sight he never forgot. | 


What brave men and patriotic, our good old pioneers must 
have been! Think what they endured and suffered for home and 
Canada. One man left his wife at home very sick. He worried 
so that one night he quietly left the camp and stole home. He ar- 
rived in time to see her die. He dug her grave by night and 
buried her. In the morning he went back to fight for his country. 
Although he had done a serious thing, the officer’s heart relented 
and he overlooked it. 


Our men were brave; so, too, were our women. As Napoleon 
said, ‘‘It was not England’s soldiers who defeated me; it was 
her spindles.’’ So it might be said that the Canadian women 
were the mainspring of the heroic deeds of our men. This is 
shown in an example at the time of the Fenian raids. Mrs. Carter 
and her sister, Martha Scholfield, were left alone, Mrs. Carter’s 
husband and their father ‘having gone to fight. The second 
storey of the house was filled with arms and ammunition. They 
guarded this, never opening the door except with the greatest 
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precautions. One night a knock came, and after asking who was 
there and being.told it was a friend, she calmly remarked that if 
they were friends they wouldn’t mind staying out. They went 
away and left them alone. They always thought it was some 
enemy. : 


When the house was relieved of the arms the women became 
Florence Nightingales and tended to the wounded. Once when 
Fenians were brought in, Mrs. Carter asked her sister if she 
thought she could take as good care of them as of her Canadian 
boys. She said she always cared for the Canadians first. 


These are our noble ancestors. 
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Pioneer Days 
BY HELEN GIBSON. 


—_— 
———— 
—_—_-~——— 


I wanted a story of the Copes, the earliest settlers of South- 
_ern Beverly, so I went to Mrs. Inksetter, the great granddaughter 
of William Cope and grandmother of Conrad Cope, and she 
gladly told me of early days. 


Though eighty-six years of age, her mind is as vigorous and 
her memory as clear as ever it was. She can remember eighty 
years ago, when the deer, following their beaten path, came to 
drink at the pond to the north of her home; she can remember 
the wild pigeons in numbers that blackened the sky, and the 
wolves that howled around their sheep fold. She often tells of 
how, one night, the wolves killed several sheep. In the morning 
her grandfather bade her run and tell her uncle to come and 
help to skin the carcasses. As she ran through the open fields 
and into the forest on her way to her uncle’s, she quaked with 
fear; behind every bush a forest wolf sulked, his fierce eyes glar- 
ing, and red tongue licking the terrible fangs! That night in her 
little trundle bed she dreamed the wolves had got her at last! 


In 1785, William Cope, his wife, aged mother-in-law, and 
five sons, with their wives and children, left their comfortable 
homes in New York State and started for Upper Canada. There 
they intended to make a home in the wilderness, in a land where 
the Union Jack could still wave. Carrying their household goods 
with them they travelled many weary miles. Coming at last to 
the Niagara River they crossed above the Falls, and for ten 
years lived along the river. They then left that district and made 
their way by boat along the shores of the lake to Burlington Bay. 
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The small boats were heavily laden and several times they were 
swamped and their occupants soaked in the icy water. So they 
would be forced to land and build great fires to dry their cloth- 
ing and warm their chilled limbs. The old grandmother was their 
greatest care. Often the sturdy grandsons would carry her from 
the boat to be first on the beach, for she, brave woman, was a 
hundred years old, and she had come with them to end her days 
in the wilderness. 


They landed at the place where Hamilton now stands, a 
Swampy district overgrown with Indian grass. The mosquitoes 
and rattlesnakes drove them farther inland, so they finally settled 
in Beverly. It was April when they came and started pioneer 
hfe in that dense forest. 


With only axe and auger for tools, they built their log cabin, 
using clay for plaster, and bass wood bark for roofing. They 
cleared a little field and planted Indian corn. Apple seeds, too, 
were planted, that later grew into fruitful trees, and a little 
garden flourished in the heart of the forest. 


Their food that year consisted of fish from the streams, game 
from the forest and cornbread. One of their great difficulties 
was in getting their corn ground, for the nearest. mill was at 
Niagara, sixty miles away. To overcome this, a mortar and pestle 
were made of hardwood, and in the evenings the neighbours 
would gather and grind the corn into flour. 


At first they had no stock, but after a few years they man- 
aged to get a few cows, sheep and pigs. Then indeed they felt 
rich, for they spun the wool into yarn, and wove it into warm 
woollen cloth. Before this their clothing had been made from 
coarse linen, which was none too warm in winter. Their food 
supply, too, was much more generous. 


Conrad Cope, one of the sons, settled with his wife and little 
ones on the farm now owned by Robert Inksetter. His wife was 
from Long Island, where her father owned a large estate and 
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many slaves. She had been accustomed to a life of luxury, as 
the wardrobe she took with her showed, but bravely she faced the 
hardships of those early days, and endured without a murmur 
the discomforts of pioneer life in Upper Canada. But there is 
a limit to even a brave woman’s patience. The people were all 
very democratic in those days. One morning, while Conrad Cope 
and his wife were at breakfast, a negro came to the door of their 
eabin. Mr. Cope hospitably invited him to sit down and have 
some breakfast. This he did, but Sarah Sands Cope arose from 
the table. She said afterwards to her husband that her father 
would have disowned her if he had known her to sit at the table 
with a negro. 


At husking bees, camp meetings and weddings the pioneers 
enjoyed social times. The backwoods girls, short and tall, stout 
and thin, alike borrowed Mrs. Cope’s silk dresses for their wed- 
dings. For once in their simple lives they heard the rustle of 
silken skirts and felt the soft fall of lace over their toil worn 
hands. After the wedding the gown would be duly returned to 
the owner. 


The aged grandmother lived for seven years in that new 
home. She loved to wander through the little garden and watch 
the green things grow. In the late summer days it was her de- 
light to pick the green cucumbers that grew so well in that rich 
soil. The spicy breath from the pines would fan her wrinkled 
-eheek as she stood there thinking of her childhood’s home. Did 
her dim old eyes see the lovely panorama that stretched before her 
_ —the hills and valleys, the forest, and beyond the glint of that 
blue inland sea? At the ripe age of one hundred and seven she 
was ‘‘gathered unto her fathers,’’ the first white woman laid to 
rest in the wilderness of Beverly pines. 
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Retrospective 
1918 


By THe SECRETARY. 


The departure from the conventional which characterized the 


arrangement for the 22nd Annual Meeting of our Society proved — 


to be so enjoyable that it will probably establish the practice of 
out-door annuals at least. This departure consisted in making 
the newly acquired and beautiful Wabasso Park the place of 
meeting, and combining business with pleasure, in the shape of 
a basket pienic. The business meeting, following a ramble 
through the Park, consisted in the election of officers, routine 
business, passing accounts, electing new members, followed by 
an interesting statement by Mr. K. Martin on the landing place of 
La Salle, on his visié to the neutral village at Lake Medad. His 
researches pointed to this Park as the probable location, and 
suggested that a monument be erected to mark the spot. Mr. 
Geo. Nursey spoke of his early experiences in Canada in his usual 
humorous style. 


The terrible war has interfered sadly with the Society’s 
work. So many calls for money and effort has absorbed the 
interest and effort of all classes, so societies such as ours neces- 
sarily suffer. | 


An open meeting in November brought out some excellent 
papers by pupils of our Model School, as printed in this volume. 


. 
: 
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Michael Showers: 
Loyalist, IRamser, Citizen 


By J. H. SMITH. 


’ Biography is simply a department of history, but neverthe- 
less a very important one, for no events of a really national 
character have ever occurred except under the guidance of a 
strong minded and intelligent leader. Biography bears the same 
relation to history as an individual does to a nation. Biography 
is the story of a person, history of a community of persons—a 
nation. Biography deals with the incidents and events peculiar 
to the life of an individual; history with the larger events that 
affect the nation as a whole. Thus it will be readily seen that 
biography is a phase of history in a concrete form, and is limited 
in its application to a single personality. Hence while we may 
find it difficult to form a correct mental image of an event as it 
affects a nation, it will be comparatively easy to do so when as- 
sociated with an individual. Biography may therefore be con- 
sidered as the foundation of which history is the superstructure, 
and all memoirs, sketches, and biographies may be regarded as 
valuable material for the historian. 


I have said this much about the relation of these two sub- 
jects to one another for the specific purpose of directing your 
minds to the consideration of the life and character of one 
Michael Showers, Loyalist, Ranger and Citizen, who was one of 
the representative loyalists that settled at the ‘‘Head of the 
Lake’’ during the last decade of the eighteenth century. By 
representative, I simply mean one who is a fair type of a class 
of people, who ranks as a private citizen, who shares their ex- 
periences, and who is familiar with the human life they lead. 
Very frequently we have placed before us the story of the lives of 
those in official positions, but seldom of those in the more seclud- 
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ed walks of life. The story of the common people is a very inter- 
esting one, though it may be void of stirring events, yet it bears 
its share of the tragedies and comedies of life. What I chiefly 
desire to do is to present to the reader a picture of the times in 
which he lived, of the environment of the people, their manner 
of living, and their aspirations. It may be said in passing, and 
you will pardon me for referring to it, that I am one of the 
descendants of the family of which he was the head, and that I 
have in my posession some facts not too generally known to the 
present generation. I have a very clear recollection, as a child, 
of seeing most of his sons and daughters, for they visited at my 
erandfather’s home occassionally, where I then lived. And I 
have heard them tell many stories of the hardships they en-— 
countered, the privations they endured, as well as the labors they 
performed, while hewing out for themselves homes in the forests 
of our country. We can, at least, form only an imperfect con- 
ception of what they did and what they endured. Their record 
is embodied in the princely heritage they have left us, in our 
homes, our liberties and our British connection. All honour to 
them. 


Michael Showers was of German descent, and was born in 
the year 1738, in the state of Pennsylvania. He was married to 
a Miss Van Tock when he was twenty-three years of age. She 
was a lineal descendant of the famous Anneke Jans, and con- 
sequently was of Dutch descent, with a strain of Swedish blood - 
in her veins, which she inherited from her grandfather, Abraham 
Van Tock, a Swedish settler in New Jersey. 


Michael Showers was first and-foremost a U. E. Loyalist of 
the most pronounced type. He was a full private in Col. Butler’s 
famous battalion, known to us as ‘“‘Butler’s Rangers,’’ and last, 
but not least, he was an honoured citizen of the new province of 
Upper Canada from the time it was separated from Lower Canada 
by the Constitutional Act of 1791. 


To every student of history it is a well known fact that dur- 
ing the 18th century the principal official positions in the colonies 
were filled by members of the families of the upper and middle 
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classes of the people of Great Britain, while the tillers of the 
soil, the mechanics and the tradesman belonged to the peasantry 
or lower classes. 


The representatives of the official classes have received their 
due meed of praise for the work they did so well, but few, if any, 
of the great army of toilers, the common people, the Loyalists for 
love of British rule, for the prestige of British Citizenship, and 
for the honour of the King, have been brought before the public, 
so that their true place in history may be definitely fixed. It is 
true that it may be somewhat late in the day to present their 
-elaims for recognition, to pay a just tribute to their loyalty, and 
to their worth as citizens, but now we are in a much better posi- 
tion to judge truly of their character, of the work they have done, 
and the influence they have wielded in making and retaining 
Canada as one of the greatest of the sons of that mother of 
nations—Great Britain. 

2s 

’ Michael Showers, as a representative of the common people, 
claims recognition as a loyalist for services rendered, for he and 
his brother and his father were volunteers in the British army 
from 1777 to 1788, and endured the hardships of many~a severe 
and trying campaign during the Revolutionary War. When the 
war broke out his home was near the present city of Pittston, in 
the valley of the Wyoming, celebrated for its beauty by Thomas 
Campbell in his poem, ‘‘Gertrude of Wyoming.’’ Nor was it for 
its beauty alone that it was noted. The fertility of its soil, the 
picturesqueness of its environment, and the convenience of its 
water communication made it a very desirable location for a 
home. 


Historians have called the battle of Wyoming a massacre, 
and have pictured it as one of great cruelty and bloodshed. It 
must be borne in mind that this was a battle between two bodies 
of trained soldiers and not a massacre of helpless women and 
children. These were protected and placed within forts for 
safety. At the first battle, the rebels attacked the loyalists and 
were defeated with great slaughter, and fled in dismay. Later 
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on a second battle was fought, and the remaining loyalists were 
driven from their homes. They were forced to leave all behind. 
In their retreat to Niagara and Lachine, the two points in ‘Canada 


they desired to reach, they suffered untold hardships and priva- 
tions. 


I will give you the story of this first flight as told by one who 
is thoroughly conversant with the loyalist side of the question. 
The writer of the letter from which I am about to quote, tells the 
story as her grandmother told it to her. ‘‘As I remember it,’’ 
my grandmother said, ‘“‘my father and my two brothers joined 
the loyalist party in the year 1776, and went with the British to 
the seat of war. My father and one of my brothers held com- 
missions, but of what class | do not know. My brother was killed, 
or died from wounds, and was buried in St. Mark’s Churchyard, 
Niagara. When the war began, we lived on a beautiful farm 
in the Wyoming valley, on the banks of the Susquehanna, and 
were in very comfortable circumstances as compared with our 
neighbors. My mother was left at home to look after the family 
and the farm. One day we were driven from our comfortable 
homes and were forced to leave them. I had been sent out to play 
with the children near the banks of the river. This was in the — 
spring of 1781 or 1782, I am not exactly sure which year. While 
we were playing, [ saw.my mother and my eldest sister running 
rapidly towards us, evidently in much distress. At her com. ~ 
mand, we ran to the landing place and got into the boats. She 
then told us that the rebels were coming after us and destroying - 
everything. The other loyalist families took to their boats, and 
in the course of time, after suffering many privations and much 
hardship, we arrived at Lachine in Canada. The only thing I 
remember mother bringing with her was an apron which she 
snatched from a chair and threw over her head. We left the 
dinner cooking on the kitchen stove, the cattle and the sheep 
in the barnyard and the horses in the stable; all were taken by 


the rebels, and we have never received any compensation for the 
loss we then sustained. 


‘“After we reached Lachine, we were billeted out for some 
time, with but scanty rations and clothing, furnished by the 
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British Government. Early in the fall, we were ordered to pro- 
ceed to Niagara, again in open boats. We were a long time in 
reaching our destination, as we had to travel mostly by night, 
and lie in ambush for hours in the daytime. We were mostly 
supplied with provisions by friendly Indians, who also set up 
beacon lights to guide us. On one occasion we were so nearly 
starving that the mothers were deliberating upon killing the dogs 
that were with us to supply food for the famishing children. 
Fortunately for us, some friendly Indians met us and gave us 
some bean bread, which lasted until we were met by the soldicrs 
who were sent as a convoy to convey us to Niagara. 

‘The meeting of friends after a long separation, that had 
been full of dangers and privations, was an event never to be for- 
gotten. Words fail to express what was said and done. The 
change from real danger to comparative safety soon restored 
our spirits, and we were quite happy. Once more we were bil- 
leted out, but not for any great length of time. My lot was east 
in the home of Col. Butler, where I remained for some months. 
They were childless and wanted to adopt me, but my mother 
would not consent. I was married to Captain John Aikman of 
Queenston. He was of Scottish descent, though born in the north 
of Ireland, and many of the family are still living in Seotland. 
During the war he had charge of the repanrs of the artillery, and 
when it closed we moved to the Head of the Lake, and settled in 
what is now the Township of Barton.”’ 


For some time prior to the breaking out of hostilities be- 
tween the American Colonists and the mother country, special 
efforts were made by the rebels to enlist the Six Nation Indians 
in their cause. Fortunately for the British, Sir William Johnston, 
sometimes called ‘‘Mohawk Johnston,’’ was at that time at the 
head of Indian affairs and was Superintendent of the Northern 
tribes. Undoubtedly, he was the most influential and most skill- 
ful man in the Province of New York in dealing with these 
people. He had been very successful in enlisting this powerful 
confederacy against the aggressions of the French, and as a rs- 
ward for his services received a grant of 100,000 acres of land 
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from the King. To retain his influence, and to strengthen. his 
power over them, he at times adopted their dress and manners, 
joined in their festivities, and conformed to their customs. In 
all his business transactions he was strictly honest, and in ad- 
ministering the law he gave them even-handed justice. By his 
honesty and his uprightness he cemented their friendship. and 
strengthened their confidence in the integrity of the British. 
This was of the greatest importance at this time, for the rebels 
were using every means in their power to break this alliance, but 
their most strenuous efforts failed to accomplish their purpose. 


In the ordinary walks of life, Sir William Johnston was a 
man of quiet and reserved manner, and possessed remarkable 


control over his temper an dover his tongue, but when occasion . 


demanded it, he was a man of action, and was gifted with a 
strong, rugged eloquence that appealed to these people. In July, 
1774, a general council of these tribes was held at his home, called 
for the purpose of discussing certain wrongs the Indians had 
suffered at the hands of the white people, as well as the murder 
of some of their friends. The Indians were in an ugly temper, 
for they felt keenly the wrongs they had suffered, and were 
determined on vengeance. Sir William delivered a tactful and 
persuasive address, which soothed their ruffled tempers and pre- 
vented any untoward action on their part. He then retired to his 
private room, took a glass of wine, for the day was very hot, 
leaned back in his chair and died without a struggle. This was 
a very serious calamity for the loyalists, for there was no person 
to fill his place and control the Indians as he had done. 


Guy Johnston and Colonel Daniel Claus were sons-in-law of 
Sir William Johnston, the former being Deputy Superintendent 
of the Six Nations and of the Western Indians, and the latter of 
the Canadian Indians. Neither of these men possessed the neces- 
sary tact and shrewdness to handle these people to advantage. 


Moreover, there was more or less official jealousy between them — 


which kept cropping out, and added greatly to the difficulties of 
the situation. Another man that came into prominence at this 
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time was John Butler, the son of an Irish subaltern, and whose 
son afterwards played an important part in this great war, as the 
commander of that famous battalion, Butler’s Rangers. 


Owing to a difference of opinion regarding the employment 
of Indians in offensive operations, and some other difficulties that 
had aggravated the situation from time to time, Guy Johnston 
and Colonel Claus applied for leave of absence and sailed for 
England in November, 1775. At this juncture, Colonel Butler 
was sent to Niagara to use his influence in preserving the good- 


will of the Indians, in which he was only partially successful, 


owing to the opposition of Captain Joseph Brant. Information 
from the border settlements came to ‘him quite frequently, for a 
constant stream of fugitives succeeded in reaching the Niagara 
River. The stories they told of the hardships endured by the 
loyalists showed the authorities the necessity there existed for 
prompt and decisive action. Letters were received asking Colonel 
Butler to form a body of rangers, and many volunteered for that 
service. After much trouble, some misgivings and not a few 
disappointments, Colonel Butler, in June, 1777, was able to send 
Governor Carlton a list of five captains, nine lieutenants, and 


seventy-five rangers, most of whom could speak some of the 


Indian languages. 


A battle was fought near Fort Stanwic, where the City of 
Rome, N. Y., now stands, which gave the victory to Col. Butler, 


‘but when he reached the Fort itself he found it too strong to 


capture, and so this preliminary victory was practically barren 


of results. Butler then went to Quebec to see the Governor, Sir 


Guy Carleton, and get his permission to organize a battalion of 
rangers. This was accomplished, and he received official instruc- 
tions to raise eight companies, each composed of a captain, a 
lieutenant, three sergeants, three corporals, and fifty privates. 
Two of these companies were to be formed of the people speak- 
ing the Indian language and acquainted with their customs and 
manner of making war, and were to receive four shillings New 
York currency (50c) a day. The remaining companies to be 
composed of people well acquainted with the woods. In con- 
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sideration of the fatigue they were likely to suffer they were to 
be paid two shillings a day. Officers and privates were required 
to clothe and arm themselves entirely at their own expense. 
This is the organization of Butler’s Rangers, in which battalion 
Michael Showers and his two eldest sons served as privates. 


When the war was concluded. and: the Treaty of Peace duly 
signed by the proper authorities, his regiment was disbanded. 
Many of the members settled around the Head of the Lake, and 
along the southern shore of Lake Ontario, took up land and pro- 
ceeded to clear it and provide themselves with homes. Michael 
Showers, sr., settled on Lot 13 in the First Concession of West 
Flamboro (now part of the Town of Dundas), where he spent the 
remainder of his days. In selecting farms these men, whenever 
possible, chose lots through which there were streams of running 
water. The more ambitious and far-sighted were careful to 
select a lot where the stream was rapid, thus forming a mill site. 
Michael Showers was one of these, and soon had in operation one 
of the old-fashioned saw mills still to be found in some parts of 
this province. This mill was the first of the many manufactories 
which have helped to make the town of Dundas. 


Time. will not permit to enter into details regarding his 
descendants. It will, however, be of interest to know that Michael 
Showers and Hannah Van Tock had twelve children. Of the 
sons that were privates in Butler’s Rangers, one was buried in 
Old St. Mark’s, Niagara: the other we have no trace of. 


Sarah, the eldest daughter, born in 1761, married David 
Van Every in 1782: Elizabeth, born Feb. 27, 1764, married Lieut. 
Peter M. Ball; Magdalene, born in 1765, = Capt. Wm. 
Depew; Hannah, born Sept. 30, 1769, married Capt. John Aik- 
man, Aug. 13, 1787; Lieut. Michael, born in 1771, married Eleanor 
Thorne in 1792: ‘aan born in 1774, married Isaac Smith in 1794; 
John, born in 1776, married, no family; Mary, born in 1781, mar- 
ried Wm. Lottridge in 1800; Katy, born in 1784, married Charles 
Stewart, no family; Major Daniel, born in 1787. married Miss 
Lawrason, no family. 
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MICHAEL SHOWERS’ WILL. 


In the name of God, Amen, the fifth day of April, in the year 
of our Lord, 1796, I, Michael Showers, Senior, in the Township 
of Flamborough, Gentleman, being very sick and weak in body 
but of perfect mind and memory, thanks be given to God there- 
for, calling into mind the mortality of my body and knowing that 
it is appointed for all men to die, do make, and ordain this my 
last will and testament, that is to say, principally and first of all, 
I give and recommend my soul into the hands of God that gave 
it, and for my body I recommend it to the earth to be buried in 
a Christian like and decent manner, at the decision of my ex- 
ecutors, nothing doubting but at the general resurrection, I shall 
receive the same again by the mighty power of God, and as 
touching such worldly estate wherewith it hath pleased God to 
bless me in this life, I give, devise and dispose of the same in the 
following manner and form:—TIt is my will and I do order that 
in the first place all my just debts and funeral charges be paid 
and satisfied. I give and bequeath unto Hannah, my dearly be- 
loved wife, all my effects as long as she is my widow, if it should 
be the will of God that my wife or widow should die before my 
youngest children are of age, or my youngest son Daniel is 
Twenty-one years of age, I would wish the property to stay to- 
gether for the support of the Orphan children; if my widow is 
yet alive after the children are of age, the property is not to be 
divided until her death. and then to divide the moveables equal 
among all my children, except my eldest son Michael one yoke 
of good oxen and John two yoke of good oxen, likewise Daniel 
two yoke of good oxen, this to be extraordinary above my 
daughters. 


N. B—The land is to be divided thus:—Daniel is to have 
three hundred acres and John one hundred. And the improved 
lands to be divided equal, John to have one part and Daniel the 
other. This is to them, their heirs and assigns forever. I choose 
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Peter Ball and my son Michael: to be the executors. I would 
wish the children to have learning to read and write. Ratifying 
and confirming this and no other to be my last will and testament, 
in witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and seal the day 
and year above written. 


Signed, sealed and published and 
pronounced and declared by the 


said Michael Showers as hislast © MICHAEL SHOWERS 
will and testament in the presence 
of us the subseribers. | (Seal. ) 


John Mills. 
Ralph Morden. 


Memo.—Paper bears water mark 1794. 
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lalnstoricall Notes 
By JUSTUS A. GRIFFIN 


The great war in Europe, Asia and Arica, in which this 
country is taking an active part, overshadows and dwarfs the 
happenings in our own locality. The events of the war, however, 
are being recorded with much care by specialists who are devot- 
ing their time to that work, and it behooves us, as a local society, 
to make note of those things in our neighborhood that may be 
of interest in years to come. Yet the time your historian has 
free for the work and the space at his disposal are quite limited, 
so the notes must be brief, and by no means complete. 


MILITARY. 


Early in the war the 4th (Hamilton) Battery of Field Artil- 
lery went as a unit to Europe, and in the time which has since 
elapsed Hamilton has contributed nearly 8,000 men to the vari- 
ous corps for overseas service. Up to June 1, 1916, this (No. 2) 
Military District had enlisted 75,341 men for the war, which is 
more than double the number supplied by the whole Province of 
Quebec (Districts No. 4 and No. 5), and more than any other of 
the twelve Military Districts in Canada. No. 2 District includes 
Toronto and Hamilton with:several smaller cities and a number 
of counties. The total number credited to Ontario at that date 
was 138,449 out of the total of 332,364 enrolled in the Dominion. 


It is but a few years since the highest military rank in the 
Canadian service was that of Lieut.-Colonel; now there are many 
Colonels, Brigadier Generals and even a few Major Generals.’ 
The homes of two of the Generals are in Hamilton. They are Brig. 
Gen. Sir John M. Gibson and Brig. Gen. W. A. Logie, the latter 
being in command of No. 2 District. Several Hamilton men are 
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on the staff of Gen. Logie, among them being Colonel S. C. Mew- 
burn, Lieut.-Colonel (Lv.) George Acheson and Lieut.-Col. (Rev.) 
George H. Williams, D.D. 


The casualty lsts of the war include the names of a number 
of Hamilton men, many of them members of prominent families. 
I have not obtained a complete list, but believe that the names are 
all being kept by officials and will be preserved either in the City 
Hall or the Publie Library, or both. However, I have noted the 
names of a few of those who have been killed, as follows: Lieut.- 
Col. W. R. Marshall; Major Leckie, son of our City Treasurer ; 
Capt. Frederick G. McLaren, son of the late Lieut.-Col. Henry 
Mclaren; Capt. MeNair; Lieut. F. M. Gibson, son of Brig. Gen- 
eral Sir John M. Gibson; Lieutenants Washington, Herbt. R. 
Daw and H. R. Thomson; Sergt.-Major Wm. Warwick and John 
R. Lumsden, of the Army Y. M. C. Assn. 


The manufacture of war munitions and the bountiful har- 
vests have both contributed to keep our factories busy, while 
the number of men withdrawn by the overseas forces is making 
it very difficult to turn out the work required. Notwithstanding 
the difficulties, additions have become necessary for many of the 
factories, and some new industries have been commenced. In 
the present condition of affairs there is no reason for any able- 
bodied man or woman to be out of employment. 


NEW BUILDINGS. 


There has not been much speculative building during the past 

year and the wish to economize, coupled with a conservative 

money market, has prevented the erection of some needed build- 

ings. Consequently there is a shorter list to present than in last 

year’s report. There have been no new school buildings started 

in Hamilton, but the Robert Land School, which was opened last 

‘autumn, is already too small, and tenders have been let for an 
eight-room addition. Plans are being laid and the land has been 

bought for a large new technical school, while in the County of 

Wentworth also new schools have been completed. Pessimists 
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have voiced the opinion that the population of Hamilton was 
being greatly depleted, but our school statisties tell a different 
story. There were 819 more pupils on the rolls of our public 
‘Schools in May, 1916, than there were in May last year, and 1477 
more than in April, 1913. I haven’t the figures for the Separate 
Schools, but believe they show a similar increase. 


Only two churches have been completed since our last vol- 
ume was printed, both Anglican. They are, St. Peter’s, on Main 
street east, and St. James, on Ottawa street, north of Barton. 
Other buildings of a public nature which are in course of erection 
are the new Hospital on the Mountain, an addition to St. Joseph’s 
Hospital, and the Mercantile Trust Company building on Main 
street, near James. The I. O. F. Hall on Main street east, near 
' Ferguson Ave., was completed and occupied some months ago. 
The new Connaught Hotel is now practically completed and has 
been formally opened. It is one of the finest and largest in Can- 
ada and well situated, though it has not such a commanding 
position nor such spectacular surroundings as the Chateau Fron- 
tenac at Quebec, the Chateau Laurier in Ottawa, or The Empress 
of Victoria, B. C. 


Of buildings that interest the public generally, while entir- 
ely commercial in their purpose, are the T. Eaton Co. factory on 
John and Hughson streets, and the new Arcade Department store 
on James street, both of which are nearing completion and add 
greatly to the central part of the city. 


The following figures obtained from the Building Inspect- 
or’s office, being extracts from records for year ending Oct. 31, 
1915, will give some idea of the progress of the city: 


Building Permits—New Buildings .. .. .- .$1,736,690.00 
Building Permits, Alterations .........- 736,788.00 
202 Brick Dwellings, estimated cost .. .. .. 733,680.00 

54 Frame Dwellings, estimated cost.... .. 33,910.00 


It may be noted that people applying for permits generally 
estimate the cost at considerably less than is shown by the actual 
result. In recording the growth of the city a noticeable feature 
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is the great increase in the number of apartment houses and flats. 
Several commodious and attractive buildings of this char- 
acter have been erected during the past year, and many of the 
alteration permits have been for the purpose of enlarging and 
altering dwellings and business buildings to serve as apartment 
houses or flats. 


THE DEPARTED. 


Death has removed many who had been long resident in this 
city, some of them belonging to families which settled here when 
the place was known as the Head of the Lake. The following 
names by no means include all, but are those noted by your his- 
torian: | 


‘Campbell Ferrie, a native of Hamilton, died in Oet., 1915, 
in his sixty-sixth year; at the time of his death he was manager 
of the Hamilton Provident and Loan Society, an institution with 
which he had been identified for years. He was a member of the 
family which gave this city its first Mayor, Colin Ferrie, who 
occupied the chair in 1846. : 


At Winnipeg, on Nov. 13,1915, there died a former Hamil- 
tonian, Dr. W. H. Montague, who had been very prominent ‘in 
pohtical life as well as in the business world. He was born in 
Middlesex County, Ont., in 1853. 


Colin C. Campbeil, who died Nov. 15, 1915, was a native of 
Hamilton, and was senior member of the firm of R. Campbell & 
Sons, pottery manufacturers, a business established by his father. 
He served six years as a member of the Cemetery Board, in the 
work of which he was much interested and to which he devoted a 
great deal of his time, particularly during the three years he 
was chairman. 


William W. Main, Assistant City Treasurer, died Nov. ss 
1915. Mr. Main was born in this city 55 years ago and spent all 
his life here. For many years he conducted a rope factory which 
had been established by his father. In 1903 he was elected alder- 
man, receiving the second largest vote in an election at large, and 
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retained the confidence of the electors during the four years he 
was in the Council. Mr. Main was active in church life as well 
as in business and civic work. His eldest son is Capt. and 
Adjutant in the 86th Machine Gun Battalion, now in England. 


Mrs. Keziah EK. (Ford) Crossman, a daughter of Nehemiah 
Ford (the sixth mayor of Hamilton, who oceupied the civie chair 
in 1852), died in this city Dec. 11, 1915. 


Frederick W. Watkins, who died Dee. 11, 1915, was born and 
educated in Hamilton and spent practically all his life here. Mr. 
Watkins was not only an enterprising business man, but was in- 
terested in everything that tended to make people better and 
happier. He was strong in Christian faith, a great worker in the 
Y. M. C. A., in his church and in the cause of total abstinence 
and prohibition of the liquor traffic. 


Dr. Algernon Woolverton, a member of a well-known United 
Empire Loyalist family, died in Florence, Italy, on Dec. 9, 1915. 
For many years he practiced, his profession in Hamilton. Hee 
was medical examiner for the Federal Life Assurance Company, 
a member of the Board of Education and for several years was its 
representative on the Library Board, of which he was chaiman in 


1905. 


Alexander Gillespie Ramsay, who was born in Edinburgh, 
Scotland, in 1829, died in Toronto, Ont., Dec., 1915. In 1859 Mr. 
Ramsay came to Canada to take the management of the Canada 
Life Assurance Company, the head office of which was then in 
Hamilton. He was President of the Company from 1875 till 1899, 
when he retired. In 1903 he removed to Toronto. During his 
long residence in this city he was associated with several financial 
institutions and took an active part in several clubs. 


A few years ago a college professor in Edmonton, Alberta, 
contributed an article to one of our Canadian magazines, 
deprecating the tendency to boastfulness common among Can- 
adians. Probably he was right in trying to curb that feature im 
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national life, but he was wrong in some of his statements. One 
thing he said was that there was no Canadian author nor engineer 
of international reputation, and another of his assertions was 
that no Canadian had made an invention known internationally. 
These assertions are without foundation, although one ean imagine 
that the mistake arose ffom ignorance of the fact that no patent 
hor copyright can be secured in the United States after being 
patented or copyrighted in another country. The United States 
furnishing the largest market, Canadians have generally taken 
out their patents or copyrights in that country first. As a con- 
sequence the invention or the book has been called American. 
All this is introductory to a notice of the death of a Canadian 
inventor, whose discovery is known and used not only in America, 
but in Europe, Asia and Africa. Thos. L. Willson, who was a 
son of the late Thos. W. Willson, of Woodstock, a nephew 
of Hugh B. Willson, first ‘editor of the Hamilton Times, 
and grandson of Hon. John Willson, of Winona, a prom- 
inent United Empire Loyalist and at one time Speaker of the 
Upper Canada Legislature. Mr. T. L. Willson was born at Prince- 
ton, Ont., and educated at the Collegiate Institute, Hamilton. 
He was employed as a druggist’s assistant when he discovered 
acetylene gas, and invented the means for bringing it into prac- 
tical use. He died in New York Dee. 22, 1915, his body being 
taken to his home in Ottawa. 


George R. Roberts, born in England in 1839, died in Toronto, 
Jan. 12, 1916, was for many years a well-known business man in 
Hamilton. When a youth he was a fellow- worker, on the Canada 
Christian Advocate, with Mr. Richard Butler, the ‘‘Muser’’ of 
the Hamilton Spectator. He removed to Toronto in 1881 to be- 
come manager of the Canadian Baptist. 


Charles D. Blachford was born in Hamilton, was educated 
here, and leaving school entered his father’s office, became a 
partner in the business and continued in it till his death. He 
was very much interested in local history, though he never joined 
this society. He died on the 18th January, aged 59 years. 
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Mrs. Cynthia Elizabeth (Gage) Mills, widow of the late 
Nelson Mills and mother of Charles, Stanley, Robert and Edwin 
Mills, well-known business men of this city, died at her residence, 
Queen street south, on the 22nd January, 1916. Mrs. Mills was 
born in Burlington (then Wellington Square), in 1832. Her 
father belonged to the Loyalist family of Gage which settled at 
the Head of the Lake shortly after the war of the Revolution. 
Her maternal grandfather was the Hon. John Willson, of Winona. 
Mrs. Mills was an active member of the United Empire Loyalist 
Association and helped in its work. She was a devoted supporter 
of the Y.'M. C. Association, having donated the lot on whieh its 
building is erected, and contributed largely to the funds raised 
for its construction. Other charitable, religious and temperance 
work always found in her a liberal supporter. 

On January 20, 1916, another of the Gage family died in 
this city; Mrs. Alma Shepherdson (Gage) Ryeckman, widow of 
Capt. Hamilton Ryckman, of Ryekman’s Corners. Mrs. Ryeckman 
had attained the advanced age of 92 years and 5 months. 


This Society lost one of its most active, devoted and useful 
members when Mrs. Jane (Bennetts) Sutherland passed away, 
Feb. 18, 1916. Mrs. Sutherland found time not only for the 
many duties which devolve upon a pastor’s wife, to which she at- 
tended with devotion, but her energetic and sympathetic ways 
were useful in other societies, particularly the Daughters of the 
Empire and the Wentworth Historical Society, in both of which 
_ She filled office for many years. Mrs. Sutherland was a native of 
St. Austell, Cornwall, England, and at the age of fifteen came to 
Canada with her father, the late James Bennetts, who came as 
Superintendent of the Duke of Wellington Mines, at Bruce Mines. 


Lieut.-Col. Alexander Huggins Moore, who died in this city 
March 28, 1916, was a member of the Wentworth Historical 
Society from its early days. He was born in Ireland Aug. 15, 
1842, and came to Hamilton with his parents in 1849. He re 
ceived his education here and continued to be a citizen of Ham- 
ilton till his death. In his early days he entered a bank as clerk 
and after some vears became manager of Stinson’s Bank. For 
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several years past he has been in the insurance business. Col. 
Moore when a young man enlisted in the 18th Royal Regiment of 
this city. In 1866 he received a commission and remained with 
the regiment until he had served his term as commanding officer. 
He was for eleven years an alderman of the city and was after- 
ward on the Hospital Board from 1896 till his death. 


John T. Glassco, son of the late W. H. Glassco, died in this 
city April 4, 1916. He was born in Toronto in 1842 and came to 
Hamilton with his parents in 1848; he received his education in 
this city, and on leaving school entered the office of Geo. E. 

- Forster & Co., wholesale grocers, where he remained some time. 
He left this position to enter business with his father. Later he 
fomed a partnerhip with the late T. H. Macpherson in the whole- 
sale grocery business. 


Student— 


If there should be another flood 

_For refuge hither fly; ~ 

Though all the world should be submerged. 
Mistory would still be dry. 


Professor— 


When all the world has been submerged, 
No rocks appear on high; } 
With fear and trembling you will cling 
To History, because it’s dry. 
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